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The Old Testament Expression zandh afore. — By Rev. T. 
C. Foote, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The object of this investigation is to trace the historical 
development of the metaphorical use of zandh and to determine 
the Hebrew feeling for this word. 

There are over 25 instances of the metaphorical use of zandh 
and its derivatives. To trace the historical development in the 
use of this word, the various passages where it occurs must be 
considered in chronological order. 

The oldest document that can be traced in the literary analysis 
of the O. T. is J, i. e. the Judaic document, the oldest stratum 
of which could hardly have been written later than 850 B. C, or 
about the time of Jehoshaphat of Judah (B. C. 873-84). This 
may be called the terminus ad quern, but the terminus a quo can 
only be fixed with certainty by the date of the event or person 
written about. There are considerations, such as the circum- 
stantiality of a narrative, its vividness, or the contrary, that 
enable a critic to judge whether a narrative is contemporaneous 
with the event described or later. Canon Driver thinks that one 
cannot with probability ascribe literary activity to the period 
preceding the monarchy, or about 1000 B. C. But the fact that 
the Hebrews adopted the language of the Canaanites, in all proba- 
bility about the time of the Tell el-Amarna tablets, 1400 B. C, 
shows at least the possibility of a literature antedating the 
Monarchy. The fact that the earliest documents of the O. T. 
belong to the golden age of Hebrew literature is not without 
significance in this connection. The other old document is E, 
i. e. the Ephraimitic narrative, and is, perhaps, a hundred years 
later than J, as regards its writing. Both these documents have 
also various strata. That J and E are combined in the Hexa- 
teuch, does not affect their age inasmuch as the extracts are 
taken in their original form. The editorial comments are, as a 
rule, easily distinguishable, and belong to the time of Deuteron- 
omy, about 630 B. C. The dates of the prophecies, when authen- 
tic, are the most accurate that can be assigned to any passage. 
The Priests' code, the earliest stratum of which is the Law of 
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Holiness (Lev. 16-26), forms the skeleton of the Hexateueh and 
is assigned to the first half of the 6 th century B. C, though the 
use of tradition in its composition is probably large. 

About two centuries later than the Priests' code, perhaps 332 
B. C, the books of Chronicles were written, at a time when 
Hebrew was no longer commonly understood. 

The passages containing the word under consideration range 
from J to Chronicles. The earliest reference is Ex. 34, 15-16. 
Jahv.eh forbids Moses to have anything to do with the Canaanites 
" lest you make a covenant with the inhabitants of the land, and 
they go a whoring after their gods, and do sacrifice unto their 
gods, and one call you, and you eat of his sacrifice and you take 
his daughters for your sons, and his daughters go a whoring 
after their gods and cause your sons to go a whoring after their 
gods." A similar passage occurs in Num. 25, 1. As to the age of 
these passages, it must be borne in mind that the writing down 
of an institution or law may be many years later than the time 
when it went into effect. The phrase in question is equivalent to 
worship, although it may have had a literal sense. 

The next time the phrase occurs is in Hosea 743 B. C, where, 
as has often been pointed out, the sad events in the prophet's 
own experience may have led him to regard idolatry as spiritual 
adultery. This idea is very plain in Hosea (743 B. C), Jeremiah 
(628 B. C), and Ezekiel (593 B. C), being indicated by an addi- 
tional phrase, such as DfTfl'jN filtHD from under their God or 
nifT HnNQ/Vom after Jahveh or *Vff?J{ tyft from upon thy 
God. 

But almost contemporaneous with Hosea, perhaps 700 B. C, is 
a passage in Isaiah 23, 17,18 a, probably a later addition to the 
work of Isaiah, where zandh is used with no allusion to idolatry, 
but rather absorption in mercantile intercourse. " It shall come 
to pass at the end of 70 years that the Lord will visit Tyre and 
she shall return to her hire and go a whoring with all the king- 
doms of the world upon the face of the earth; and her merchan- 
dise and her hire shall be holiness to the Lord." Again in Is. 1, 
21, zandh is used of connivance with thieves and murderers on 
the part of Jerusalem. 

The next passage has to do with the Ephod, Jud. 8, 27 b, 
" and all Israel went a whoring after it there," which editorial 
comment is to be referred to the time of Deut. (621 B. C). I 
have discussed the Ephod at some length in a special treatise and 
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have shown that it is not an idol. Most of the recent commen- 
tators, however, believe Gideon's ephod to have been an idol of 
some kind 1 ; but as that idea is largely drawn from this phrase, I 
will pass over it, merely stating that I believe it to have been 
what the later ephod was viz., a pouch containing the sacred lots ; 
and that this passage is to be compared with Hosea 4, 12, where 
the spirit of whoredom seems to refer to the use of superstitious 
oracles. 

Jud. 8, 33 refers to the people going a whoring after Baalim. 
2 Kings, 9, 22 alludes to the whoredoms of Jezebel. These pas- 
sages refer to idolatry, but there is no allusion to spiritual adul- 
tery, as in Hosea and Jeremiah. 

Nahum 3, 4 refers to the whoredoms of Nineveh the well 
favored harlot, the mistress of witchcrafts, that selleth nations 
through her whoredoms. Here the reference is to political 
intrigue, as in Ezek. 16, 26 and 23, 30, where the intrigues of 
Jerusalem with Egypt and Assyria are depicted under the figure 
of prostitution with a minuteness of detail that shocks our sense 
of decency. 

Ps. 73, 27 shows through its parallelism that the phrase indi- 
cates separation from God. " Lo, they that are far from Thee 
shall perish : Thou hast destroyed all them that go a whoring 
from Thee." 

In Jer. 3, 2, 9, Judah's political alliances are referred to, as well 
as idolatry. 

In Deut. 31, 16 we have the significant expression " to go a 
whoring after strange gods." If "to go a whoring" means 
idolatry, what is the need of any limitation ? Compare this with 
the expression in Jud. 2, IV, to go a whoring after other gods. 
Why other gods, unless it be to indicate that idolatry was meant ? 
The expression DHI1N D^fF^N other gods is used 64 times, and 
it never follows any verb which could not be applied to God. 
Why does it not require that a good sense shall here be given to 
zandh? We find, e. g., the expression to " serve other gods," 
meaning other than the true God ; to sacrifice to other than the 
true God, etc., so to go a whoring after other gods means other 

1 The view that Gideon's ephod was an agalma was advanced by 
Pres. Moore in his Commentary on Judges and in vol. 2 of Cheyne- 
Black's Eney. Biblica, 1901. I am glad to be able to state that he has 
more recently abandoned this opinion. 
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than the true God, and requires zandh to be used in bonam 
partem. 

Two passages occur in the Law of Holiness, Lev. 17, 7 and 20 
5-6, where the allusion is to superstitious practices concerning 
the D"!*^^ SeHrim, rendered by the AV. " devils," by the RV. 
"he-goats"; and reference is also made to running after a man 
who sacrificed to Molech, or to indulging in witchcraft and 
following wizards. Again, in Num. 14, 33 and 15, 39 from the 
Priests' code, the same idea of running after the mind and eyes, 
i. e. self-indulgence, fickleness and instability, is seen. The 
blue fringes were made that the Israelities might remember all 
the commands of Jahveh and do them, and not go about after 
their mind and eyes, after which they went a whoring. Then in 
Ps. 106, 39, which is post-Exilic, the same idea is seen of follow- 
ing their own will rather than God's will. 

" They were polluted with their works and went a whoring 
after their own inventions." It might be idolatry, or it might 
be superstition, or merely some fad or self-indulgences. 

Finally there are two passages in the late writings, 1 Chr. 5, 
25 and 2 Chr. 21, 11, which are in the style of Hosea and Ezekiel, 
and were possibly drawn from them. 

We have seen then that the metaphorical sense of zandh was 
first applied to the worship of the heathen. We cannot doubt 
that it had some counterpart, at some time, in their heathenish 
rites. It was then taken up by the prophet Hosea (743 B. C.) 
to teach the Israelites that idolatry was spiritual unfaithfulness. 
Even in Hosea, the application was probably partly literal, as 
may be seen from a comparison of the expression in Hos. 9, 1 : 
" Thou has loved hire upon all corn-floors" with several refer- 
ences in Prazer's Golden Bough. In this sense of spiritual un- 
faithfulness given to zandh, Hosea is followed by Jeremiah, but 
with a distinct widening of the application to include political 
alliances. This widening had already taken place in passages 
where there was no reference to unfaithfulness, as in Is. 23, 17, 
18 a, where the thought is mercantile alliances, and in Nahum, 
political alliances, and that, not between the chosen people and 
heathen, but between heathen nations. This idea was then 
applied by Ezekiel to spiritual unfaithfulness in political alliances 
between Jerusalem and heathen nations, indicating a develop- 
ment of the Theocratic idea to which this charge of unfaithful- 
ness corresponds. The date of Ezekiel, the beginning of the 6 th 
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century B. C, is the time when the rise of the Theocratic idea is to 
be seen in the Deuteronomistic editors, the full development of 
which is found in the Priests' code. But in Ezekiel there is a 
still further widening of the use of zandh to include any aliena- 
tion of the mind from God — a ceasing to think wholly of Him, 
perhaps a spirit of worldliness or indulgence in secular pleasures. 
So in a Psalm of this period, the idea is merely separation. 
Finally in the later passages in the Law of H. and the Priests' 
code zandh is used of any fickle running after one thing or 
another. 

Evidently the English rendering " to go a whoring" is entirely 
inapplicable to more than the earliest passages. When used by 
Hos., Jer., and Ezek. and in 2 Ch. 5, 25, which passage seems to 
be in imitation of the prophets, the rendering " go astray after" 
or " run in faithlessness" as used in The Polychrome Bible, 
brings out the idea with accuracy. But what of the historical 
passages or those in ■which there is no idea of unfaithfulness ? 
To render these accurately, not only the words of the writer 
must be understood, but the feeling of the writer for those words. 
Now, any word in English which would convey however remotely 
the original or literal significance of zandh, could only be used 
in a bad sense. But was this the case with the Hebrews ? The 
fact that prophets like Jeremiah and Ezekiel would wish to 
use such elaborately and minutely developed metaphorical illus- 
trations shows that the feeling of the Hebrews for such a 
metaphor was free from any intrinsic shame. Hence we are pre- 
pared to find that a metaphorical use of zandh may contain no 
idea of inherent shame, representing only an intense devotion to, 
or absorption in anything, without implying condemnation if 
rightly directed. Thus in Deut. 23, 19 th« hire of a harlot, 
HJlf pntf is stated to be an abomination unto the Lord — being 
taken literally ; also in Mic. 1, 7 the images in Samaria are called 
the 'hire of a harlot,' taken metaphorically but condemned as 
idolatry; while in Is. 23, 17 the hire of the harlot, using the same 
expression, is called HliT 1 ? t^Tp " holiness to the Lord," being 
taken metaphorically, but of the gains of commerce carried on by 
a God-fearing people. One may compare in English the differ- 
ent ideas conveyed by the word " enthusiasm," or, in the English 
of the King James' Version, the use of the verb " to lust " — in 
Deut. 14, 2: " Boy, whatever thy soul lusteth after, eat before the 
Lord and rejoice," — with the frequent use of the verb to 
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indicate sin in the N. T. So in the Prayer Book we find the 
expression "sinful lusts." Then in Jud. 2, 17 occurs the 
expression " to go a whoring after other gods," which is paralleled 
in the next verse but one with the expression " to follow 
other gods." The significance of the expression " strange gods" 
and " other gods " has already been referred to, as if the use of 
zandh was not in itself a condemnation. In other passages already 
mentioned in Lev. and Num. the phrase indicates merely a running 
after anything, as we might speak of a temporary fad; an eager 
following of whatever caught the fancy or pleased the eyes, a 
self-indulgence; and so a fickleness and instability. 

The original meaning of zandh, like Assyrian zandnu, may be 
that of fulness and luxuriousness, 1 developing like the Latin 
luxuria or luxuries which in the Scholastic Latin of the Middle 
Ages has a sense akin to fornicatio. It may be noted that a 
number of verbs in Hebrew seemed to the Masorites too objection- 
able to be read, e. g. *?J|S£>, 2 and were replaced by a Hp but 
zandh is not one of them. 

We may conclude then that among the Hebrews the meta- 
phorical use of zandh did not convey any opprobrium, but always 
requires a context to determine its significance; and therefore, 
such a phrase as the AV. uses is not only offensive to our ears 
but fails to do justice to the Hebrew, which requires a word hav- 
ing a good sense, such as, e. g., to follow, run after, desire, etc. 

1 Cf . Crit. Notes on Judges in The Polychrome Bible, p. 67, 1. 44. 

2 The word ^ytff is not derived from this word, but must be con- 

' T '* 

nectedwith "IJJJf dam and Assyr. sigriti 'ladies of the harem'; see 

T " 

Crit. Notes on Ezra-Neh. in The Polychrome Bible, p. 66, 1. 46 ; p. 67, 1. 11. 
Cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Lesestuchs 4 , p. 187. 



